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duced, even as they fought the Indian and
founded farms, a body of writing com-
pounded of bare narratives of the frontier
and of echoes of European culture. In John
Smith's Generall Hist or ie of Virginia (1624)
or in Ebenezer Cook's The Sot-Weed Factor,
or a Voyage into Maryland (1708) live again
the seventeenth-century explorers and busi-
ness men, viewing the new scenes through
the old eyes of British commerce. Yet on the
banks of the James River George Sandys
completed his capable verse translation of
Ovid's Metamorphoses (162.6), observing
serenely that it was
limned by that imperfect light which was snatched
from the hours of night and repose, having wars
and tumults to bring it to light instead of the
muses.
The literature of seventeenth-century Vir-
ginia was, indeed, though this distinction has
been overemphasised, less influenced, in this
clime of southern skies and an Anglican
church, by the freezing winters in what
Cotton Mather called "Christ's unredeemed
kingdom"; less illumined by Calvin's flaming
hell, so real to the New England divines. That
peculiar New England fusion of the harsh
frontier and the doctrine of man's depravity
was less operant upon these Virginia writers.
They, too, suffered from the Indian, these
few gentlemen, such as George Percy, and the
more numerous "unruly gallants, packed
thither by their friends to escape ill destinies**,